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Cassandra-like warning, such as are now the order of the day in regard to the exports of gold to India. The fear is now often expressed that the continued movement of gold to India must bring confusion, if not eventual destruction, to the gold standard of all other nations. It remains to wait and see whether this fear is better founded than that entertained in regard to the silver standard thirty years ago by the first Chamber of Commerce of the Indian Empire. The production of gold has until now sufficed to supply the needs of the civilized world as well as of India. And even if, in the further development of the latest monetary reform, a limping gold standard should be established in India, gold would then, as always before, be required on the whole only for foreign trade and the inland hoards; a very small amount would be required for the inland medium of exchange, because gold coins, in by far the greatest number of Indian exchanges, represent far too great a value. That the Indian demand for silver, even after the cessation of the free coinage of silver, will cease abruptly, is scarcely to be supposed; for it is precisely the vast masses of people, who have hoarded their little savings in the form of silver from the earliest times ; and it is impossible for them to transfer these into gold, because for them gold is so dear as to be out of reach. There is yet a further consideration: according to the estimate of Mr. Barbour, in a population of 287 millions and an active circulation of 1150 millions of rupees, there are only four rupees per capita, a very extraordinarily small sum, even in comparison with the poorest countries of Europe. This is explicable only on the ground that the vast mass of the Indian population are yet living wholly in a state of barter. This extends, as the last census reports emphasize, over the entire country population, and the Indian agricultural population, to the number of 260 millions, make up the enormous majority of the inhabitants. The "village community/' which is spread over all India, forms a world in itself, and the village artisans, among whom, strangely enough, the jeweler belongs, are paid by barter, either by the conveyance of a piece of land, or by a share of the harvest. But, in more recent times, elements have joined